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12:00  noon 

Luncheon  -  French  Salon  Room 

Presiding: 

Edward  R.  Murray,  Regional  Consultant, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 

Denver,  Colorado 

12:45  p.m. 

Address : 

"Meeting  the  Social  and  Recreational  Needs 
of  Children” 

Mr.  Robert  0.  LaDuke,  Assistant  Professor, 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services  Education 
Program,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  University, 
Nacogdoches,  Texas 

1:15  p.m* 

AFB  Color  Film  -  Mas sane t  Room 

"What  Do  You  Do  When  You  See  a  Blind 

Person?" 

1:30  p.m. 

Demonstration  of  Orientation  and  Mobility: 

Sharon  M.  Kirchner,  Orientation  and  Mobility 
Specialist,  Texas  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
Houston,  Texas 

2:30  p.m. 

Coffee  Break 

2:45  p.m. 

Panel  Presentation  by  Blind  and  Visually 
Handicapped  Youth  residing  in  the  Houston 
area 

"Life  as  We  See  It" 

Moderator: 

3:45  p.m. 

Mr.  John  Wyly,  Director  of  Training,  Light¬ 
house  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 

Open  Discussion: 

"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?’ 

Presiding: 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac,  Executive  Director, 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 
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Ed  McClure,  Community  Welfare  Planning 
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Woody  Sanderfer,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 

Lillian  Stafford,  Urban  League 

Paul  Walner,  Neighborhood  Centers  - 
Day  Care 

John  Wyly,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind 
From  Denver,  Colorado: 

Edward  R.  Murray,  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind 


MEETING  THE  RECREATIONAL  AND  LEISURE  TIME  NEEDS 
OF  VISUALLY  IMPAIRED  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  ADULTS 


Robert  0.  LaDuke,  Assistant 
Professor,  Social  and  Rehabil¬ 
itation  Services  Education 
Program,  Stephen  F.  Austin 
State  University,  Nacogdoches, 
Texas 


I ’m  very  happy  to  be  here  today  to  join  with  you  in  looking 
at  some  of  the  problems  facing  young  people  in  their  efforts 
to  better  take  advantage  of  the  social  and  recreational  needs 
of  this  particular  community. 

Generally,  meetings  of  this  nature  attempt  to  deliver  to  the 
uninitiated  some  practical  and  philosophical  rationale  behind 
the  importance  of  providing  blind  persons  with  an  equal  share 
of  the  recreational  and  leisure  time  opportunities  provided 
other  persons  in  the  community.  Additionally,  we  may  attempt 
to  stress  the  importance  of  interpersonal  relationships  and 
the  limitations  of  peer  group  interaction  for  most  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Thus,  somehow  we  feel  that  if  in  fact  a  brief  introduc¬ 
tion  to  blindness  occurs  and  reasonable  rational  adults  have 
an  opportunity  to  interact  concerning  this  need,  someone  will 
pick  up  the  ball  and  quality  recreational  and  leisure  time 
programming  for  blind  children  and  young  adults  will  become 
a  reality.  Having  utilized  this  approach  previously,  and  in 
fact  finding  myself  still  asking  how  we  might  do  a  better  job 
in  this  area,  I  thought  it  might  be  interesting  today  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  pinpoint  the  reasons  we  don’t  see  blind  children  in¬ 
volving  themselves  in  activities  that  are  not  beyond  their 
capabilities  and,  in  many  cases,  desires. 

I  would  like  to  begin  then,  with  a  quick  look  at  young  blind 
people  and  the  forces  that  are  playing  on  their  lives. 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  National  Convention  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  for  Exceptional  Children.  The  most  popular  words  heard 
over  and  over  again  were  non- categorical,  mainlining  and  main- 
streaming.  The  basic  message  here,  of  course,  is  that  once 
again  we  are  recognizing  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual. 
More  importantly,  we  are  seeing  serious  attempts  to  reverse 
the  flow  from  special  classes  back  to  the  regular  classroom 
for  all  exceptional  children.  Rather  than  grouping  children 
in  educational  settings  based  on  mental,  physical,  emotional 
or  social  conditions,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  effort  to  begin 
to  look  at  children  as  something  other  than  little  boxes  which 
can  be  neatly  stored  away  until  too  old  for  what  we  call  our 
formal  educational  period.  These  little  boxes  could  then  be 
unloaded  at  the  steps  of  city  hall  and  the  community  would 
then  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  happened  to  the  child 
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thereafter.  If  the  child  deviated  too  greatly  from  our  ex¬ 
pected  norms,  of  course,  we  had  our  state  institutions  which 
also  provided  beautiful  warehouses. 

So  life  went  on  pretty  smoothly  as  medical  and  educational 
prople  labeled  and  categorized  children  into  particular  dis¬ 
ability  groupings.  Suddenly  parents  began  saying,  "Wait  a 
minute,  I  don't  like  your  labels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
believe  my  children  are  being  denied  some  very  important  hu¬ 
man  and  constitutional  rights."  As  it  has  turned  out,  the 
courts  have  generally  agreed.  Thus,  today  we  are  hopefully 
in  a  state  of  transition  where  children  will  be  brought  back 
to  our  communities  to  become  an  integral  part  of  a  society 
which  has  always  maintained,  at  least  philosophically,  that 
each  child  should  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  develop  his 
human  potential  to  the  fullest  degree  possible. 

Of  course,  those  involved  in  work  for  the  blind  have  seen  a 
tremendous  change  over  the  past  twenty  years  or  so.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  know  that  between  1948  and  1958  there  was  a  great¬ 
er  percentage  increase  in  public  school  enrollment  for  blind 
children  than  any  other  exceptionality  (Gearheart) .  Today  it 
is  estimated  that  about  sixty  percent  of  the  blind  children 
educated  in  the  United  States  are  in  public  schools.  Resi¬ 
dential  schools  are  seeing  a  changing  enrollment  as  more  and 
more  multiple  handicapped  children  are  in  need  of  special 
help.  Thus,  the  area  of  the  visually  handicapped  finds  it¬ 
self  involved  with  the  same  changes  occurring  in  other  dis¬ 
ciplines  dealing  with  exceptional  persons.  Greater  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  community  and  the  use  of  special  schools  and 
special  classes  only  when  it  is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
child  can't  function  in  the  regular  class,  is  becoming  more 
of  a  reality. 

Basically,  I  believe  we  are  seeing  the  end  of  an  era  which, 
in  effect,  has  said  that  society  tends  to  see  social  adjust¬ 
ment  problems  of  all  disabled  people  as  specific  problems  of 
the  individual  rather  than  problems  of  society  at  large. 
Hopefully,  then,  the  handicapped  person  will  no  longer  be 
that  individual  whom  others  think  of  in  terms  of  unattractive¬ 
ness,  incompetence,  avoidance  or  simply  the  need  to  help  or 
protect.  Hopefully,  we  can  begin  to  look  at  disabled  persons 
as  individuals  with  unique  needs,  desires  and  competencies. 

Fortunately,  the  legislative  history  of  this  country  has  in 
recent  years  been  based  on  an  integrationis t  philosophy. 

This  policy  of  integrationism  is  implicitly  and  explicitly 
adopted  by  our  nation  and  the  various  states,  in  the  set  of 
laws,  agencies  and  programs  dealing  with  the  handicapped. 

Other  than  the  Supreme  Court's  recent  ruling  regarding  the 
financing  of  education,  it  does  appear  that  the  courts  are 
following  this  integrationis t  philosophy  as  more  and  more 
decisions  are  favoring  the  child  and  his  parents  as  they 
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attempt  to  restructure  the  present  situation  where  public 
attitudes  have  largely  controlled  the  plight  of  children 
rather  than  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  child's  needs. 

The  examples  are  too  numerous  to  mention  here,  but  a  most 
recent  example  occurred  on  September  19*  1972  when  President 
Nixon  signed  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972 
into  law.  This  most  recent  thrust  of  integrationist  legis¬ 
lation  is  designed  to  assure  that  not  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  total  number  of  enrollment  opportunities  in  the  na¬ 
tion  in  the  Headstart  Program,  be  available  for  handicapped 
children.  Thus,  again  we  see  a  movement  toward  community 
based  assistance  for  those  children  who  so  badly  need  help 
in  the  early  years. 

Therefore,  we  see  powerful  forces  at  work  in  our  society 
which  are  saying,  "Let's  give  all  kids  a  fair  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  our  society  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
may  deviate  from  our  expected  norms". 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  individual  blind  youngster  and 
the  public  agencies  with  which  he  must  deal?  First  of  all, 
let's  imagine  that  we  have  a  child  integrated  into  our  pub¬ 
lic  school  setting.  Essentially  we  have  done  one  thing  for 
him.  He  remains  with  his  family  and  is  provided  with  an  ed¬ 
ucation  which,  according  to  recent  research,  is  equal  to 
that  he  would  have  received  in  the  residential  school.  Here, 
of  course,  we  mean  education  in  its  very  limited  sense--that 
of  basic  academics.  Secondly,  the  child  may  find  that  he  is 
more  socially  isolated  than  he  would  have  been  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  school.  Good  hard  data  is  not  available  in  this  area, 
although  this  is  a  concern  of  many  educators.  Thirdly,  the 
child  may  find  that  he  lacks  a  good  physical  education  pro¬ 
gram  geared  to  his  individual  ability,  unless  we  think  of 
keeping  score  as  a  form  of  physical  activity.  Lastly,  we 
may  find  that  there  are  no  professionally  prepared  orienta¬ 
tion  and  mobility  instructors  in  his  home  community  to  teach 
him  the  concepts  and  procedures  necessary  for  independent 
travel.  On  the  one  hand  then,  our  philosophy  is  integration¬ 
ist  as  depicted  by  more  and  more  state  plans  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  exceptional  children,  but  we  fail  to  provide  the 
child  with  the  tools  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  all  that 
is  at  least  theoretically  available  to  him. 

Thus,  the  child  who  appears  at  the  front  door  of  a  recrea¬ 
tional  agency  may  lack  socialization  skills,  he  may  be  ex¬ 
tremely  dependent  and  lack  good  orientation  and  mobility 
skills,  and  he  may  be  so  deficient  in  physical  abilities  and 
physical  stamina  that  the  recreational  possibilities  for 
this  child  are  realistically  limited.  I  think  here  we  have 
to  go  back  and  say  to  the  public  schools  that  this  child  is 
not  getting  equal  educational  opportunities.  Recreational 
and  leisure  time  activities  are  generally  services  provided 
by  an  agency  which  involve  some  new  learning,  but  we  should 
never  expect  the  agency  to  become  the  primary  teacher  in 
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areas  which  should  be  considered  vital  priorities  of  parents 
and  the  educational  system  which  is  supposed  to  be  accountable 
to  the  child. 

In  orientation  and  mobility,  for  instance,  the  research  is 
rapidly  growing,  which  indicates  that  the  ability  to  travel 
independently  in  one’s  environment  is  directly  related  to  job 
success,  socialization  and  a  good  self  concept.  Yet  token 
efforts  are  being  made  across  the  country  to  remove  this  bar¬ 
rier  from  the  child’s  life.  Most  blind  people  are  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  independent  mobility  skills,  and  employers 
tell  us  that  new  employees  need  to  be  independent  before  com¬ 
ing  on  the  job;  yet  our  schools  somehow  assume  that  the  child 
will  learn  these  procedures  on  his  own.  We  know  this  will  not 
happen  in  the  case  of  most  blind  children.  I  was  recently 
working  with  a  college  senior  who  was  near  graduation.  This 
person  had  no  concept  of  what  a  city  block  was  like  or  what 
an  intersection  consisted  of.  She  was  planning  on  finding  a 
job  and  living  in  an  apartment  independently.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  might  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  her,  but  most 
importantly,  it  seems  incredible  that  this  young  lady’s  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  so  deficient  that  any  real  assimilation  into 
our  society  on  her  own  terms  would  be  virtually  impossible. 

So  when  we  talk  to  community  leaders  in  recreation  and  leisure 
time  activities,  it  is  not  at  all  unreasonable  for  the  agen¬ 
cies  to  ask,  'How  will  the  youngster  get  here?  How  will  he 
get  around  the  building?  Will  he  get  lost?  Will  he  get  hurt? 
Does  he  know  the  games  and  activities  we  utilize?  How  do  we 
integrate  the  child  into  activities  if  he  is  so  ill  prepared? 
What  activities  can  we  expect  the  child  to  enjoy  and  share 
with  his  peers?' 

Now  these  questions  seem  very  legitimate  to  me.  My  first  re¬ 
action  is,  where  are  the  parents?  You  know  when  retarded 
children  were  being  shut  away  in  institutions,  the  parents 
went  to  court.  When  children  were  being  classified  as  re¬ 
tarded  on  white  middle  class  tests,  the  parents  went  to  court. 
Now  obviously  the  courts  can’t  solve  all  our  problems,  but 
where  is  the  unity  of  purpose  of  those  whose  interest  lies 
with  children  who  are  not  getting  a  fair  shake  out  of  the  sys¬ 
tem?  I  think  you  could  expand  this  to  community  leaders  in 
work  for  the  blind  and  to  all  of  us  who  believe  that  all  chil¬ 
dren  have  a  right  to  basic  educational  opportunities  which 
will  prepare  them  for  living  in  our  society. 

- 

The  Association  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
provides  us  with  one  model  we  might  look  at  in  terms  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  needs  of  children.  Basically  three  levels  of  pro¬ 
gramming  are  involved,  and  no  effort  is  made  to  categorize 
children.  Essentially  the  plan  is  built  around  the  competen¬ 
cies  of  exceptional  children.  Regardless  of  the  particular 
activity  or  disability  involved,  three  groups  of  children  are 
considered--f irs t ,  those  who  have  the  necessary  skills  to  be 
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involved  on  an  integrated  basis  in  one  or  more  activities; 
secondly,  those  who  have  the  apparent  potential,  but  for  var¬ 
ious  reasons  need  special  help  prior  to  integration  into  the 
regular  program;  and  thirdly,  those  who  need  a  sheltered  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  the  severity  and  complexity  of  their  condi¬ 
tion.  These  three  groupings  have  meaning  regardless  of  whe¬ 
ther  we  are  talking  about  a  school  physical  education  program 
or  a  community  recreation  program.  Thus,  the  competencies  of 
the  child  become  the  crucial  variable. 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  an 
excellent  example  of  a  recreation  center  for  the  handicapped 
is  discussed.  This  program  in  California  deals  primarily 
with  the  third  group  we  have  mentioned,  but  also  demonstrates 
the  movement  of  the  child  from  the  sheltered  program  into  an 
integrated  program.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  article  that 
103  of  the  4OO  severely  retarded  youngsters  this  particular 
center  accepted  from  state  institutions  found  their  way  into 
municipal  recreation  programs  after  a  period  of  time  at  the 
segregated  center. 

Thus,  we  see  the  advantage  of  a  highly  supportive  program 
with  open  doors  which  enable  the  child  to  move  freely  between 
segregated  and  integrated  settings,  depending  on  his  abili¬ 
ties.  Most  importantly,  this  program  stresses  a  philosophi¬ 
cal  concept  which  emphasizes  the  right  of  handicapped  persons 
not  only  to  have  recreational  services  available  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  to  be  a  part  of  the  community  in  the  first  place. 

I  point  this  out  to  you  because  as  community  leaders,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  to  first  come  to  a  full  realization  of 
where  we  stand  in  terms  of  our  own  feelings  toward  disabled 
persons  before  we  can  begin  thinking  of  any  kind  of  realistic 
programming.  You  can  be  sure  that  meetings  of  this  nature 
seldom  spark  a  united  effort  toward  better  services.  What  is 
needed  are  individuals  who  believe  that  all  handicapped  people 
are  entitled  to  the  particular  services  provided  by  individual 
agencies,  and  then  a  strong  forceful  leadership  which  will  en¬ 
courage  handicapped  children  and  their  parents  to  think  that 
each  agency  has  something  to  offer  and,  more  importantly, 
wants  to  work  with  all  children. 

So,  as  we  look  at  what  is  happening  nationwide  in  terms  of 
legislation,  in  terms  of  educational  plans  for  handicapped 
children,  and  in  terms  of  court  cases  regarding  educational 
programming,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  time  is  here  for  com¬ 
munity  agencies  to  broaden  their  outlook  toward  services  for 
disabled  persons.  This  point  becomes  even  more  important  when 
we  look  at  what  is  happening  within  the  blindness  system  as 
it  looks  at  its  priorities.  Duplication  of  services  and  high 
incidence  rates  of  multiple  handicapped  and  elderly  persons 
have  forced  many  agencies  to  review  priorities  in  a  time  of 
accountability  and  financial  belt  tightening.  Thus,  services 
which  can  be  properly  provided  by  other  community  agencies 
are  now  being  supported  by  many  agencies  for  the  blind.  This, 
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of  course,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  a  tradition  estab¬ 
lished  years  ago  when  most  blind  persons  were  young  and  em¬ 
ployable,  and  blindness  was  in  fact  the  major  disability. 
Today,  the  changing  blind  population  dictates  a  careful  review 
of  priorities,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  agencies’  use 
of  limited  funds.  So  again  we  see  a  move  toward  greater  use 
of  available  community  services. 

I  would  like  to  offer  some  simple  suggestions  which  could  help 
interested  parties  initiate  programs: 

1.  Encourage  your  local  school  boards  to  include  all  children 
in  the  school’s  physical  education  program. 

2.  If  children  are  being  denied  orientation  and  mobility 
services,  point  out  to  the  school  board  that  they  are  de¬ 
nying  the  child  a  fundamental  right — that  of  equal  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities. 

3.  Utilize  your  professionally  prepared  orientation  and  mo¬ 
bility  instructors  in  workshops  for  your  staff  so  that 
they  will  understand  how  a  child  or  young  adult  can  be 
well  oriented  and  independent  in  your  facilities. 

4.  Utilize  all  local,  state  and  federal  resources.  The 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  teachers  of  blind  children  in 
the  public  schools,  and  the  Texas  State  School  for  the 
Blind  would  all  be  excellent  resources.  The  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  personnel  would  also  be  of  invalu¬ 
able  assistance,  and  perhaps  some  funding  possibilities 
could  be  explored. 

5.  Make  use  of  your  regional  APB  person  who  is  aware  of  pro¬ 
grams  around  the  country  and  what  has  been  done  to  ini¬ 
tiate  good  programs. 

6.  Utilize  national  organizations  for  excellent  reference 
materials.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Printing  House,  the  American  Association  for 
Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recreation,  and  North 
American  Recreation,  would  all  be  excellent  resources. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  comprehen¬ 
sive  recreational  and  leisure  time  activities  which  contribute 
to  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  emotional  develop¬ 
ment  of  all  children,  are  badly  needed  by  visually  handicapped 
children.  Your  leadership  can  make  a  difference  in  the  future 
of  these  children.  You  will  find  that  increased  efforts  in 
this  area  will  pay  off  for  your  agency  as  you  see  children  and 
young  adults  grow  into  adulthood  better  able  to  take  advantage 
of  opportunities  which  we  would  like  to  see  offered  to  all 
citizens  of  each  community,  regardless  of  their  unique  par¬ 
ticular  life  situation. 
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PRINCIPLES  OP  ORIENTATION  AND  MOBILITY 


Sharon  M.  Kirchner,  Orientation 
and  Mobility  Specialist,  Texas 
Commission  for  the  Blind 
Houston,  Texas 


Orientation  and  Mobility  is  the  art  and  science  of  moving 
safely,  efficiently  and  independently  through  one’s  environ¬ 
ment.  To  this  point,  the  definition  is  general  enough  to 
encompass  everyone  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  are 
handicapped.  Mobility  deals  with  the  physical  movement  in¬ 
volved  in  traveling.  Orientation  is  concerned  with  those  as¬ 
pects  of  travel  that  are  related  to  knowing  where  you  are  at 
all  times.  These,  too,  are  general  statements.  They  apply 
to  the  non-handicapped  as  well  as  the  handicapped.  We  all 
know  people  who  get  turned  around  in  a  big  store  and  can’t 
relocate  the  door  they  entered,  or  can't  read  a  map  or  lose 
their  car  in  the  parking  lot.  We  have  all  at  some  time  or 
another  been  disoriented  ourselves. 

To  bring  these  terms  more  into  focus  in  relation  to  orienta¬ 
tion  and  mobility  of  the  blind,  you  must  simply  add  a  physi¬ 
cal  aid  (a  dog  guide  or  white  cane)  and  techniques  for  using 
tactual  and  auditory  senses  rather  than  vision.  The  cane 
provides  both  environmental  information  and  protection.  The 
dog  does  the  same.  Interpreting  that  information  is  the  task 
of  the  individual.  He  must  take  many  clues  -  sound  of  traf¬ 
fic,  construction  noises,  a  school  playground,  the  smell  of 
a  shoe  store  or  bakery  -  and  along  with  the  tactual  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  his  cane  and  feet,  synthesize  these  into  a 
meaningful  and  workable  whole. 

In  mobility  instruction  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  are 
expended  in  perfection  of  cane  technique.  It  is  only  when 
all  aspects  of  the  technique  are  correct  that  one  can  be 
guaranteed  of  both  adequate  protection  and  straight  line 
travel.  One  of  the  major  difficulties  in  travel  without 
vision  is  the  inability  to  walk  a  straight  line.  This  is 
referred  to  as  "veering  tendency".  A  dog  guide  eliminates 
the  veering  tendency  because  the  master  follows  the  dog. 
However,  he  must  still  synthesize  all  environmental  clues 
and  make  all  the  decisions.  He  determines  the  route  and  gives 
commands  to  the  dog.  He  decides  when  to  cross  streets,  not 
the  dog.  Many  persons,  however,  cannot  use  a  dog  guide.  One 
must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  have  normal  or  very  near  normal  hearing.  This  excludes 
most  of  the  geriatric  blind.  Some  people  don’t  like  dogs  and 
others  simply  don’t  want  to  be  tied  to  the  grooming  and  ex¬ 
ercise  routine  they  require.  Most  schools  are  now  requiring 
cane  instruction  prior  to  acceptance  to  a  guide  dog  school. 
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Mobility  is  essential  to  most  life  activities.  Unless  one 
can  be  mobile,  his  life  must  necessarily  be  severely  re¬ 
stricted.  The  psychological  implications  of  such  restric¬ 
tions  are  of  great  importance.  I'm  sure  you  are  all  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  effect  of  a  negative  self-concept  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  If  a  man  is  not  employable  because  he  cannot  get  to 
and  from  work,  or  is  unable  to  leave  his  work  post  unassisted, 
what  does  this  do  to  his  self-concept?  When  a  blind  child 
cannot  go  to  a  friend’s  house  after  school  to  play,  what  does 
this  do  to  his  self-concept?  How  can  a  student  who  must  be 
led  from  class  to  class  develop  feelings  of  self-worth  and 
independence?  Compensation  is  the  usual  result.  The  individ¬ 
ual  will  stress  those  areas  in  which  he  feels  most  competent. 
These  are  usually  sedentary  pursuits  such  as  music,  reading, 
creative  writing,  or  chess  -  activities  that  require  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  moving  within  a  threatening  environment. 

The  child  who  is  pemitted  at  a  very  early  age  to  wander  and 
explore  and  to  move  about  his  home  and  yard,  will  have  far 
fewer  mobility  problems  than  an  overly  protected  child  for 
whom  such  movement  was  restricted  for  fear  of  injury.  How¬ 
ever,  all  blind  children  require  special  instruction  in  ori¬ 
entation  and  mobility.  This  should  begin  ideally  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  lower  elementary  grades  with  readiness  activities, 
and  progress  through  advanced  travel  by  the  completion  of 
high  school.  If  we  are  serious  about  preparing  a  child  for 
college  or  a  vocation,  mobility  must  come  to  be  recognized 
as  the  essential  tool  it  is,  and  training  should  be  provided 
by  the  school.  To  delay  training  in  mobility  until  enroll¬ 
ment  in  a  rehabilitation  center  seriously  impedes  total  vo¬ 
cational  training. 

If  we  are  serious  about  a  commitment  to  developing  human  po¬ 
tential  to  its  fullest,  we  must  also  provide  opportunities 
for  blind  children  and  adults  to  develop  socialization  and 
leadership  abilities.  It  does  little  good  for  a  child  to 
master  mobility  techniques  if  he  is  not  afforded  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  them.  Very  often  a  blind  child  must  be 
bussed  many  miles  from  his  home  to  attend  school  where  a 
special  class  can  be  provided  for  him.  This  means  he  may 
not  know  the  children  in  his  neighborhood.  His  school  friends 
live  too  far  away  for  much  social  interaction  because  of 
transportation  difficulties.  He  is  lost  in  a  social  vacuum. 
This  is  where  each  of  you  can  help.  By  permitting  and  en¬ 
couraging  blind  children’s  participation  in  your  recreational 
programs,  you  can  help  fill  a  tremendous  void  in  their  lives. 

The  handicapped,  including  the  blind,  need  socialization 
with  persons  who  are  not  handicapped.  Programs  such  as  the 
Lighthouse  Children’s  Program,  basketball  teams  for  those  in 
wheelchairs,  and  special  camps  for  crippled  children,  have  a 
definite  value,  but  should  not  be  considered  as  the  sole 
answer  to  socialization  for  the  handicapped.  I  do  not  mean 
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to  imply  that  these  groups  should  be  abandoned.  They  do 
provide  a  legitimate  service  and  often  the  only  service ,  but 
they  reinforce  segregation  of  the  handicapped.  They  provide 
no  opportunity  for  developing  friendship  with  non -handicapped 
persons.  A  person  has  to  live  in  a  world  geared  to  the 
sighted.  Unless  he  can  develop  socialization  skills — even 
more — unless  he  can  develop  these  skills  to  the  point  that  he 
can  make  sighted  persons  feel  comfortable  with  him,  he  will 
never  be  a  truly  successful  person.  It  is  only  in  an  inte¬ 
grated  social  and  recreational  program  that  he  will  be  able 
to  learn  these  skills.  In  your  program,  perhaps? 

I  would  like  for  you  to  each  think  back  to  a  time  in  your 
life  when  you  were  prevented  from  doing  something  you  wanted 
to  do  because  you  could  not  get  there — an  event  that  you 
thought  you  would  die  if  you  couldn’t  attend.  Perhaps  you 
had  a  flat  tire  and  couldn’t  drive  somewhere.  Can  you  recall 
your  feelings  of  frustration  and  your  feelings  of  anger? 

These  strong  feelings  are  experienced  daily  by  the  isolated 
blind  individual  and  must  be  discharged,  hopefully  in  an  emo¬ 
tionally  healthy  manner.  The  scout  campout,  the  football 
game,  the  senior  prom--these  social  events  have  such  tremen¬ 
dous  importance  to  adolescents.  Unless  their  need  for  so¬ 
cialization  can  be  met,  they  can  be  self-centered,  bitter 
adults,  handicapped  or  not. 

The  effort  to  include  blind  persons  in  your  program^may  not 
be  as  great  as  you  think.  Teaming  a  blind  person  with  a 
sighted  partner  can  alleviate  many  difficulties  and  help 
break  the  ice.  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
many  games  that  have  been  adapted  for  use  by  blind  persons 
playing  with  sighted  persons,  such  as  chess,  bingo,  scrabble, 
etc.  With  very  little  ingenuity,  a  bit  of  string  and  glue, 
perhaps  some  felt  and  some  time,  many  new  games  that  are  on 
the  market  can  be  easily  adapted  for  use  by  the  blind.  These 
are  all  recreational  activities. 

More  physical  activities  can  be  enjoyed  too.  The  blind  can 
run  track,  wrestle,  swim,  play  horseshoes,  ride  tandem  bikes, 
horseback  ride,  golf,  bowl,  and  work  out  on  a  trampoline.  I 
have  not  mentioned  a  single  activity  that  I  have  not  person¬ 
ally  watched  blind  persons  engage  in. 

The  major  limitation  for  the  blind  person  is  lack  of  oppor¬ 
tunity.  You  can  provide  that. 
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SUMMARY  OP  PANEL  DISCUSSION 
"LIFE  AS  WE  SEE  IT” 


Moderator:  John  Wyly,  Director  of  Training,  Lighthouse 

for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 

Recorder:  Edward  R.  Murray,  Regional  Consultant,  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 

Panel 

Members:  Michele  Boulter,  currently  a  freshman.  University 

of  Houston,  and  graduate  of  a  public  high  school 
in  Texas 

Penny  Willey,  currently  in  Vocational  Training 
Program,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston,  and 
graduate  of  a  residential  school  for  the  blind  in 
another  state. 

Ron  Brons,  employed  for  the  past  year  as  Medical 
Transcriber,  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Houston,  Texas,  and  graduate  of  a  public  high 
school  in  Texas  and  Vocational  Training  Program, 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston. 


Mr.  Wyly  began  the  panel  discussion  by  introducing  the  panel 
members.  He  had  contacted  a  number  of  blind  youths  to  appear 
on  the  panel,  but  unfortunately  these  individuals  had  other 
commitments.  This  fact  pleased  Mr.  Wyly  very  much,  for  so  of¬ 
ten  we  hear  that  all  blind  youth  are  isolated.  He  stated  that 
for  the  purposes  of  information  and  later  discussion,  he  had 
formulated  four  questions  which  he  then  presented  to  the  panel. 

”What  did  you  as  youngsters  miss  most  that  you  knew 
sighted  kids  were  doing  and  enjoying?*' 

The  panel  members  in  turn  made  comments  in  reference  to  this 
question  and  seemed  to  agree  that  it  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  answer  because  of  their  varied  backgrounds.  Michele  point¬ 
ed  out  very  specifically  that  her  parents  were  extremely  help¬ 
ful  and  understanding  and  helped  her  to  engage  in  neighborhood 
activities.  She  feels  that  she  was  fortunate  to  grow  up  in  a 
small  town  where  she  had  neighborhood  friends  and  was  accepted 
as  "one  of  the  gang”.  This  panel  member  did  comment,  however, 
that  she  missed  playing  volleyball  and  baseball.  At  times  she 
was  on  a  team,  but  recognized  that  she  was  a  handicap. 

Ron  also  commented  on  the  neighborhood  friends  who  were  ac¬ 
cepting  and  very  helpful  to  him.  He  was  fortunate  because 
these  childhood  friendships  lasted  for  many  years. 

The  third  member  of  the  panel.  Penny,  stated  that  she  had  near 
perfect  vision  until  the  age  of  12.  She  entered  the 
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residential  school  for  the  blind  at  age  13  and  thus,  her  ex¬ 
periences  were  somewhat  different  than  the  other  two  members 
of  the  panel.  She  commented  that  she  did  take  part  in  the 
usual  activities  associated  with  a  residential  school,  but 
did  not  like  the  experience  of  being  a  Girl  Scout  because  it 
seemed  the  only  activity  for  her  was  reading,  while  she 
wanted  hiking  and  camping  experiences. 

"What  do  each  of  you  remember  as  an  activity  that 
you  really  felt  a  part  of?" 

Again  the  experiences  of  these  three  panel  members  were  some¬ 
what  different.  Michele  stressed  the  fact  that  she  learned 
to  roller  skate  after  losing  her  sight  at  age  Prior  to 

that  time,  because  of  a  threatened  retinal  detachment,  she 
had  been  limited  in  many  activities  in  which  she  wanted  to 
take  part.  After  the  retainal  detachment  did  take  place,  she 
was  then  permitted  to  engage  in  more  strenuous  activities, 
and  has  proceeded  to  take  part  in  badminton,  tennis,  archery, 
and  golf.  She  has  learned  to  water  ski,  and  this  past  winter 
was  fortunate  to  spend  almost  a  week  in  Colorado  where  she 
learned  to  snow  ski.  She  commented  that  she  feels  very  for¬ 
tunate  that  in  junior  high  school,  she  had  an  exceptional 
group  of  physical  education  instructors  who  permitted  her  to 
"try  almost  anything".  She  stressed  the  fact  that  archery 
is  a  sport  available  to  the  blind  with  only  a  few  modifica¬ 
tions  . 

Penny  commented  on  her  participation  as  a  member  of  the  girls 
track  team.  The  track  team  had  an  exceptional  record  and 
each  year  would  travel  to  five  different  states  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  organized  track  meets.  In  addition  to  participating 
in  the  running  events,  she  also  participated  in  high  jumping. 
The  question  was  posed  to  this  panel  member  as  to  what  modi¬ 
fications  were  necessary  for  a  blind  person  to  engage  in  a 
running  event.  She  replied  that  there  were  six  lanes  with  a 
wire  separating  the  lanes  and  a  sliding  handle  attached  to 
each  wire.  Thus,  each  runner  would  take  hold  of  the  handle 
and  proceed  to  run  down  the  track  following  the  wire.  Penny 
does  feel  that  she  missed  out  on  certain  neighborhood  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  result  of  attending  a  residential  school.  She 
feels  that  they  were  more  sheltered  at  the  residential  school, 
and  consequently,  when  they  returned  home  for  the  summer 
months,  they  had  more  difficulty  in  adjusting  to  neighborhood 
situations . 

Ron  stated  that  he  feels  he  enjoyed  every  day  activities  car¬ 
ried  out  by  sighted  children  throughout  the  neighborhood. 

He  really  liked  roller  skating,  and  particularly  gained  sta¬ 
tus  and  recognition  when  his  parents  bought  him  a  tandem  bi¬ 
cycle  at  age  10.  This  was  the  first  tandem  bicycle  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  naturally  he  had  plenty  of  invitations  for 
persons  to  ride  with  him.  He  feels  that  as  he  advanced  in 
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school,  available  opportunities  for  physical  activities  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  limited.  During  the  elementary  grades  he 
often  walked  to  and  from  school  without  a  cane  and  was  always 
invited  to  participate  in  school  ground  activities.  In  jun¬ 
ior  high  he  returned  to  braille  classes  in  a  different  public 
school,  and  was  not  permitted  to  take  part  in  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  In  high  school  he  had  some  limited  physical  education 
activities  such  as  using  a  weight  machine  and  shooting  bas¬ 
kets.  His  social  contacts  came  about  primarily  from  being  in 
the  chorus  and  the  band. 

Michele  felt  that  public  school  teachers  gave  her  extra  pri¬ 
vileges.  She  commented  that  several  seemed  to  be  the  "grand¬ 
mother  type"  who  insisted  on  doing  too  much  for  her.  She  did 
attend  several  summer  sessions  for  public  school  students, 
carried  out  at  the  residential  school  for  the  blind,  and  feels 
that  this  was  a  positive  experience.  She  too  commented  that 
often  being  the  only  blind  child  in  the  classroom  can  be  an 
advantage. 

Ron  was  asked  if  he  had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Boy  Scouts. 
He  had  not,  but  stated  that  he  did  participate  in  Cub  Scout 
activities  for  several  years.  He  feels  he  could  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Boy  Scout  troop,  but  since  he  was  attending  a 
different  junior  high  school  from  his  neighborhood  friends, 
he  seemed  to  have  lost  some  contact  with  them,  and  decided 
not  to  follow  through  with  Boy  Scout  activities. 

"As  young  adults,  do  you  hesitate  to  enter  into  some- 
thing--a  game,  activity,  exploration,  a  new  place  that 
you  might  want  to  go  to--for  fear  of  embarrassing 
yourself,  or  the  sighted  people  who  are  with  you?" 

All  three  members  of  the  panel  agreed  that  the  blind  indivi¬ 
dual  must  be  secure  enough  to  take  the  initiative  in  many 
situations  to  make  new  friends.  Michele  pointed  out  that 
often  it  takes  only  one  friend  to  enable  one  to  participate 
regularly  in  social  activities.  This  panel  member  joined  a 
young  people’s  group  and  has  been  regularly  invited  to  all 
activities  carried  out  by  that  organization.  She  commented 
with  some  laughter  that  one  of  her  first  dates  was  a  "compu¬ 
ter  date"  which  turned  out  very  well  for  her,  and  she  feels 
enabled  her  later  to  "try  new  things". 

Ron  commented  that  often  if  there  are  several  blind  students 
in  the  same  class,  they  tend  to  segregate  themselves,  and 
they  actually  isolate  their  group  from  the  sighted  school 
population.  His  experience  has  definitely  been  that  he  does 
much  better  socially  and  also  academically  when  he  is  the 
only  blind  person  in  a  classroom.  He  commented  that  in  high 
school,  dating  was  a  bit  of  a  problem  because  he  could  not 
drive  and  the  girls  often  are  not  permitted  to  drive  while 
attending  high  school.  He  found  that  when  he  enrolled  in 
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the  University  of  Texas,  this  problem  tended  to  disappear 
since  only  a  few  students  had  automobiles,  and  automobile 
transportation  was  not  as  essential. 

Penny,  who  is  described  as  having  about  5  pQi*  cent  vision, 
and  consequently  does  have  good  travel  vision,  stated  that 
on  one  occasion  she  dated  a  boy  three  times  before  he  found 
out  that  she  was  partially  sighted,  and  for  some  reason  or 
another,  chose  not  to  date  her  again.  This  prompted  Mr.  Wyly 
to  comment  that  this  is  in  what  many  persons  working  with  the 
blind  call  "never-never  land".  When  does  a  partially  sighted 
person  act  as  a  totally  blind  person  and  when  does  he  or  she 
act  as  a  sighted  person?  In  all  the  group  discussions  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Wyly  and  his  staff,  this  question  came  up  re¬ 
peatedly. 

"Putting  yourself  in  the  position  of  the  organizations 
that  have  organized  recreation  and  socialization,  what 
do  you  see  is  the  major  problem  for  them  to  extend 
their  programs  to  blind  people?" 

As  one  might  suspect,  this  caused  the  members  of  the  panel 
much  thought.  Michele  stated  that  she  felt  the  major  problem 
was  with  the  leaders  of  the  organizations.  The  leaders  often 
are  over-protective  of  the  blind,  are  afraid  of  injuries,  and 
are  afraid  that  the  blind  may  not  be  able  to  carry  out  acti¬ 
vities  designed  for  the  sighted.  She  commented  further  that 
generally  speaking,  the  peer  group  of  any  blind  child  or 
youth  will  accept  the  blind  and  will  grant  them  the  right  to 
try  to  carry  out  activities  of  their  choosing.  There  needs 
to  be  an  open  accepting  relationship  between  the  blind  and 
the  sighted. 

The  other  two  members  of  the  panel  readily  agreed  that  over- 
protection  seems  to  be  the  major  problem.  Ron  recalled  one 
principal  of  a  grade  school  who  would  not  permit  the  blind 
children  under  any  circumstances  to  be  outside  with  sighted 
children  during  recess  periods.  Penny  commented  that  it  ir¬ 
ritates  her  when  many  people  consider  her  to  be  helpless  just 
because  she  does  not  have  total  vision  and  stated,  "Just  be¬ 
cause  I  am  blind  doesn’t  mean  I  am  helpless".  All  three  mem¬ 
bers  agreed  that  relationships  between  the  sighted  and  the 
blind  definitely  must  be  on  a  two-way  street,  and  that  while 
the  blind  must  take  the  initiative  in  many  situations,  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  sighted  to  give  the  blind  a  chance 
to  carry  out  normal  activities. 

Several,  questions  from  the  audience  then  followed  relating 
to  the  pros  and  cons  of  segregated  activities  for  the  blind. 
Everyone  in  the  room  agreed  that  the  blind  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  of  participating  in  regular  activities  for 
the  sighted,  rather  than  having  special  programs  drawn  up  for 
the  blind.  It  was  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are 
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considerable  differences  among  visually  handicapped  youth 
and  this  factor  must  always  be  considered. 

Mr.  Wyly  commented  that  he  wonders  at  times  if  some  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  training  programs  are  remiss  in  not  pro¬ 
viding  more  training  in  physical  education  and  in  building 
up  stamina  for  later  employment.  He  recalls  that  when  he 
asked  Ron  about  his  employment,  Ron  replied  that  the  job  was 
excellent,  but  certainly  the  first  few  8-hour  days  were  ra¬ 
ther  difficult  to  take.  It  was  noted  that  a  number  in  the 
audience  agreed  with  Mr.  Wyly  that  more  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  physical  fitness  for  visually  handicapped  youth. 
Open  discussion  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Rougagnac  then 
followed  this  formal  panel  presentation. 
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SUMMARY  OF  GROUP  DISCUSSION 
"WHERE  DO  WE  GO  FROM  HERE?" 


Presiding:  Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac,  Executive  Director, 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  Houston,  Texas 

Recorder:  Edward  R.  Murray,  Regional  Consultant,  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Denver,  Colorado 


Mrs.  Rougagnac  opened  the  discussion  period  by  making  direct 
reference  to  problem  areas  which  can  result  when  specialized 
agencies  serve  only  individuals  with  a  specific  disability. 

She  continued  by  making  an  appeal  to  representatives  of  the 
recreational  agencies  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  problems  highlighted  during  the  panel  discussion  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

"We  are  not  a  recreation  agency;  we  are  a  technical  vocation¬ 
al  training  center  and  an  employment  resource.  We  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  11th  commandment  'Know  thy  limitations  and  adapt 
to  them* .  I  would  not  mislead  you  by  saying  that  the  three 
panelists  you  heard  today  here  are  typical  of  every  blind  per¬ 
son  their  age.  These  are  very  outgoing  individuals  who  reach 
out.  The  most  difficult  problem  i s  to  reach  the  average  ado¬ 
lescent  young  blind  person  who  does  not  have  this  attitude, 
'I’m  going  to  make  a  place  for  myself--! Tm  going  to  throw  out 
that  one  pebble  and  get  that  one  friend'.  Everything  today 
is  management  by  objectives,  and  if  I  can  state  that  simply, 
one  of  the  first  things  you  have  to  do  is  identify  your  prob¬ 
lems.  Our  problem  area  is  first  of  all,  the  parents.  We 
have  to  get  this  group  working  with  us  to  make  a  breakthrough. 
Another  factor  we  must  recognize  which  was  mentioned  earlier 
is  the  competency  level.  This  level  naturally  varies  with 
individual  blind  youngsters.  Transportation  cannot  be  ig¬ 
nored.  We  are  going  to  have  to  work  together  to  resolve  this 
problem.  We  cannot  always  depend  on  the  parents,  the  agency 
or  special  friends.  Games  and  their  adaptation  are  merely  a 
'try  and  see'  effort,  and  adaptations  usually  are  not  very 
drastic.  We  do  not  have  this  service,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  are  even  well  acquainted  with  what  services  you  might  make 
available  to  us.  So  we  come  to  our  second  problem  in  manage¬ 
ment  by  objectives:  we  need  to  spell  out  our  responsibili¬ 
ties — who  is  going  to  do  what  and  what  are  we  going  to  do  to¬ 
gether?  Then,  I  think  we  can  finish  up  our  third  point  of 
management  by  objectives:  how  can  we  measure  the  results  of 
this  effort  we  are  discussing?  We  at  the  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind  have  tried  a  plan  of  integration  with  a  few  senior  cit¬ 
izens  and  it  has  been  a  very  small  first  step.  Can  you  ima¬ 
gine  any  reason  for  isolating  a  group  of  people  who  were  able 
to  see  until  they  were  65  or  70,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
they  are  placed  in  a  friendship  club  for  blind  people? 
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"These  are  some  of  the  ridiculous  things  that  have  been  done. 

I  know  that  time  is  notoriously  impartial,  and  if  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  use  it,  we  have  to  use  it  wisely.  If  we  could  just 
make  one  breakthrough  and  get  something  started,  this  would 
well  have  been  worthwhile.  Since  we  are  limited  more  by  our 
attitudes  than  by  loss  of  visual  acuity,  we  have  a  saying, 

’The  worst  kind  of  blindness  is  "mental",  not  visual'.  Often 
we  have  a  tincup  connotation,  and  here  we  can  make  a  play  on 
words,  and  change  it  to  a  'cupfed'.  Any  recreational  agency 
who  is  willing  to  work  with  us  in  this  breakthrough  will  find 
it  challenging  in  development,  unique  in  concept,  progressive 
in  thought,  far-reaching  in  effect,  exciting  in  realization, 
and  dynamic  in  action.  That’s  our  challenge  to  you — who’s 
willing  to  make  the  breakthrough?" 

The  discussion  opened  with  a  comment  from  a  man  in  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  the  effect  that  many  agencies  serving  children  and 
youth  need  some  reassurance  when  they  attempt  to  enlarge 
their  programs  to  include  the  handicapped.  They  need  to  know 
if  they  are  following  the  correct  procedures  and  how  much 
freedom  to  give  the  individual  child.  He  commented  that  the 
sight-serving  agencies  need  to  make  only  a  few  accommodations, 
and  in  his  opinion,  the  initiative  for  any  major  change  must 
come  from  the  handicapped  person  and  the  agencies  serving  the 
handicapped.  In  other  words,  the  agency  should  be  made  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  nature  of  the  presenting  problem  and  how  to 
best  work  with  the  handicapped  person.  After  some  discussion 
on  this  point,  reference  was  made  to  our  initial  planning 
meeting,  at  which  time  we  attempted  to  decide  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  contact  the  Houston  agencies  on  a  one-to-one  basis, 
with  staff  personnel  from  the  Houston  agencies  serving  the 
visually  handicapped  assuming  responsibility  to  call  on  the 
youth  serving  agencies,  or  whether  we  should  have  a  series  of 
orientation  sessions  on  a  larger  basis —  inviting  several  hun¬ 
dred  persons  to  all  meetings.  For  planning  purposes,  a  fi¬ 
gure  of  300  blind  and  visually  handicapped  children  and  youth 
in  the  Houston  area  seemed  acceptable.  Consequently,  the 
term  "fit  and  try"  was  tossed  about  several  times.  Indicating 
that  frequently  it  is  best  for  the  handicapped  person  to  be 
involved  in  an  ongoing  program,  and  then  to  make  adjustments 
if  necessary,  as  time  passes.  One  agency  representative 
asked  what  the  blind  wanted  from  community  agencies  and  also 
expressed  interest  in  the  total  numbers  involved.  After  some 
general  discussion  on  this  point,  it  was  agreed  that  it  is 
best  to  enroll  a  visually  handicapped  person  in  an  ongoing 
program  and  handle  problems  as  they  arise  rather  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  anticipate  problems  that  may  never  occur. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  open  discussion  was  spent  in  an 
exchange  of  information  regarding  agency  organization  and 
function.  Since  many  programs  will  be  curtailed  with  the 
coming  of  the  summer  months,  considerable  time  and  attention 
was  given  to  the  programs  provided  by  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
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Department  of  the  City  of  Houston.  A  representative  of  this 
program  expressed  much  interest  in  tandem  bicycles,  and  com¬ 
mented  that  on  all  their  programs  they  seek  the  council  of 
advisory  groups.  He  discussed  the  present  status  of  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Park,  which  contains  three  to  four  acres  of  city  pro¬ 
perty  and  is  poorly  planned.  He  indicated  to  the  group  that 
this  might  be  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  handicapped  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  designing  of  this  park.  He  stated  quite  frankly 
that  he  did  not  have  on  his  staff  a  specialist  in  programs 
for  the  handicapped,  and  that  he  would  like  for  a  number  of 
the  persons  on  the  program  today  to  meet  with  his  staff  so 
that  the  needs  of  the  visually  handicapped  can  be  fully  con¬ 
sidered.  This  tended  to  lead  into  a  discussion  of  other  sum¬ 
mer  activities,  particularly  swimming.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  although  the  blind  are  not  barred  from  public 
swimming  pools,  probably  most  lifeguards  would  be  very  uneasy 
unless  the  blind  person  were  accompanied  by  a  sighted  person. 
The  Red  Cross  representative  indicated  that  the  blind  can  be 
enrolled  in  swimming  classes,  and  encouraged  consideration  of 
this  activity  for  the  summer  months. 

It  was  not  definitely  decided  at  this  conference  whether  to 
sponsor  a  larger  meeting  in  the  fall.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
concensus  of  the  group  that  further  contacts  with  agencies 
serving  children  and  youth  could  best  be  on  a  one-to-one  ba¬ 
sis  as  individual  problems  arise,  or  as  new  referrals  occur. 

A  number  of  agency  persons  brought  up  the  frequent  problem 
of  securing  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  blind  children. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  many  parents 
are  over-protective  and  unwilling  to  assist  their  children 
to  participate  in  activities  (particularly  physical  activi¬ 
ties)  that  would  be  of  benefit  to  them.  A  suggestion  was 
made  that  consideration  might  be  given  to  a  meeting  early 
in  the  fall  for  parents  of  visually  handicapped  children. 

This  could  be  coordinated  through  the  Special  Education  De¬ 
partment,  Houston  Public  School  system.  Unfortunately,  they 
did  not  have  a  representative  at  this  meeting. 

In  closing  the  discussion,  Mrs.  Rougagnac  suggested  that  the 
exchange  of  information  and  ideas  today  should  lead  to 
greater  utilization  of  community  facilities  by  the  visually 
handicapped  children  and  youth  of  Houston. 
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INVITED  PARTICIPANTS 


Mr.  Bud  Booth 
Y.M.C.A. 

1600  Louisiana 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  John  P.  Craig 

Big  Brothers  of  Greater  Houston  and 
Big  Sisters  of  Greater  Houston 
1010  Banks 

Houston,  Texas  77006 

Mrs.  Lily  Dean  Floyd 
Blue  Triangle  Y 
3005  McGowan 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Mr.  Bunk  Goodrum,  Placement  Specialist 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
301  Old  National  Life  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Mr.  Glenn  Hall,  Rehabilitation  Counselor 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
301  Old  National  Life  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Mrs.  Vesta  Hanes,  Supervisor  of 
Social  Services 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77019 

Mr.  William  Harper 
Boy  Scout  Center 
1911  Bagley 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  Hiett  Ives 
Boy  Scout  Center 
1911  Bagley 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  Roland  Johnson,  Executive  Director 
Variety  Boys  Clubs 
1520  Airline  Drive 
Houston,  Texas  77009 

Mr.  James  E.  Kean,  Director 

Inter-Agency  Program  for  Multiple  Handicapped 
Children  and  Their  Families 
3602  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77019 
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Invited  Participants  -  Continued 


Miss  Irene  Keesee 
Campfire  Girls 
1110  Lovett  Boulevard 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

Miss  Sharon  M.  Kirchner,  Mobility  Instructor 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
301  Old  National  Life  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Miss  Marty  Kleymeyer 
Girl  Scouts 
1902  Commonwealth 
Houston,  Texas  77006 

Mr.  Robert  0.  LaDuke,  Assistant  Professor 
Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services 
Education  Program 

Stephen  P.  Austin  State  University 
Nacogdoches,  Texas  75961 

Mr.  B.  E.  Lawson,  Area  Supervisor 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
301  Old  National  Life  Building 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Mr.  Joe  Leach 
Y.M.C.A. 

1600  Louisiana 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  Ben  Love 
Boy  Scout  Center 
1911  Bagley 
Houston,  Texas  77002 

Gloria  Marek,  Director 
Y.W.C.A.  Magnolia  Branch 
7305  Navigation 
Houston,  Texas  77011 

Mr.  Hans  Mayer,  Executive  Director 
Jewish  Community  Center 
5601  South  Braes wood 
Houston,  Texas  77025 

Mr.  George  Edward  McClure,  Executive  Director 
Community  Welfare  Planning  Association 
215  Main  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77002 
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Invited  Participants  -  Continued 


Dr.  Charles  Meisgeier,  Coordinator 
Center  for  Human  Resources  Development 
and  Educational  Renewal 
3830  Richmond  Avenue 
Houston,  Texas  77027 

Miss  Thelma  Mills 

Y.W.C.A. 

1521  Texas 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  Edward  R.  Murray,  Regional  Consultant 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
i860  Lincoln  Street 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Glenda  Overbeck 
American  Red  Cross 
2006  Smith 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac,  Executive  Director 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77019 

Mr.  Woodrow  Sanderfer,  Director, 

Industrial  Division 

Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 

3530  West  Dallas 

Houston,  Texas  77019 

Mr.  William  G.  Scheibe 

City  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 

900  Bagby 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mrs.  Ida  Sessions,  Executive  Director 
Hester  House 
2020  Solo 

Houston,  Texas  77020 

Miss  Lillian  Stafford 
Urban  League 
4704  Dowling 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Reverend  Gene  Vickrey,  Associate  Minister 
South  Main  Baptist  Church 
Houston,  Texas 
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Invited  Participants  -  Continued 


Mr.  Paul  Walner 

Neighborhood  Centers  -  Day  Care 
5005  Fannin 
Houston,  Texas  77004 

Mr.  Jack  M.  White,  Jr.,  Assistant  Director 

Agency  Operations  Division 

United  Fund  of  Houston  and  Harris  County 

215  Main  Street 

Houston,  Texas  77002 

Mr.  John  Wyly,  Director  of  Training 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  Houston 
3530  West  Dallas 
Houston,  Texas  77019 

Mrs.  Geneve  Yates 
c/o  CHARD 
3830  Richmond 
Houston,  Texas  77027 
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